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MARY A. G. MITCHELL 
The Winchester School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



A problem which must present itself to most teachers of English 
in America is how to obtain any connection between theory and 
practice. Rules for correctness may be learned in grammar; rules 
for effectiveness may be studied diligently in rhetoric; but the 
non-application of those rules is most evident in the written work 
presented by pupils in every high school, and striking neglect of 
these same rules shows itself in the speech of the youth of the 
whole American continent. 

Generally speaking, speech is a matter of social environment, 
and the difficulties of the teacher of English in the public schools 
should be measured by the intelligence or by the illiteracy of the 
surrounding community. As a recent writer says of teaching 
English, "The teacher often sows on soil choked by the weeds 
of bad habit." Especially must this be so in such a community 
as Pittsburgh, where we possess a language of barbarisms gathered 
from the Irish-English, Italian-English, Pennsylvania-Dutch, and 
modern American slang. These peculiarities of Pittsburgh diction 
are not confined to any substratum of society but are common to 
the youth of all sorts and conditions of classes. Care for exactness 
in oral expression is seemingly regarded as an affectation, a matter 
of interest only to "grown ups." To find ambiguous English we 
need not go to the Pennsylvania-Dutch for the amusing and often- 
quoted phrases "Ma's on the table"; "Pa's most et up"; "Come 
and eat yourself." We can find it all about us. The youth in 
our modern schools may be taught "good use." He may under- 
stand and recite most intelligently on solecism, impropriety, and 
provincialism. He may discourse fluently in an English recita- 
tion on exact choice of words. Half an hour later we may hear 
from those same fluent lips, "Gee! ain't it rotten!"; "It's quite a 
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ways"; "That's all the further I've learned"; "My mother 
wouldn't leave me go." It is a matter of supreme indifference to 
him whether it is more correct to say, "I shall be happy" or "I 
will be happy," "I wish I was there" or "I wish I were there." 

How many pupils consider grammar as a necessity of their 
everyday speech? Roger Ascham, the beloved tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth and of Lady Jane Grey, wrote in some such fashion: 
"Let every pupil learn the rules of his grammar book so that he 
by himself be able to fetch out of his grammar every rule for 
every example." The rules would be somewhat difficult to "fetch 
out" for such examples as, "I wrote it like you told me to"; "Was 
you there ?"; "It was him"; "I want off of the car"; "The wall 
was that high"; and yet these are expressions which have become 
so familiar to us that we no longer shudder when they greet our 
ears. We sadly agree with Emerson in his statement that "the 
parent may send his son to the master but the schoolfellows educate 
him." 

Not every child is born with Samuel Johnson's taste for words 
and love of etymology; or with Stevenson's affection for the right 
expression; or, to come nearer home, with the sense of language 
possessed by my little friend of three years of age who used to 
make his wants known after he got into bed by calling, "Please 
come to interest me with a fairy tale." But almost every child is 
bom with the pleasure of imagination, so that he will listen to a 
fairy tale with ears wide open and with eyes fixed with a steady- 
seeing gaze on the beloved story-teller. Here is no slovenly 
attention, as will be found to the story-teller's chagrin if she be 
coaxed to retell the tale. Apparently no phrase or turn of expres- 
sion has been lost, and woe betide the narrator if she dares to 
substitute one word for another. If the child repeats the story, 
he shows how rapt his attention has been by using in a quaint 
way very many of the exact expressions and of even the difficult 
words. Now where is this sense of language lost ? These valu- 
able traits of observation, imitation, and exactness in language sel- 
dom reach the high school. There the recultivation begins, with 
methods burdensome to the teacher and wearisome to the student. 

Is there no way of inculcating a necessity for better speech? 
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Is there any means of inspiring pupils with an idea that both good 
manners and refined speech are a standard measure of culture in 
all civilized countries? Can we not follow the examples of the 
European countries where emphasis is placed on the cultivation 
of oral expression ? It is certain that in countries such as France, 
Germany, and England much care is given to the manner in which 
the pupil expresses himself. Speech there seems to be regarded 
as a serious and active agent in forming habits, in building character, 
in acquiring power of thought, in creating ideas. When the school 
education is finished, it stands as a symbol of polish and civilization, 
and it becomes, eventually, a means of achieving social and 
professional success. 



